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TO THE SUMMIT — RELUCTANTLY 


With the birth of thermonuclear weapons, Han- 
nah Arendt once observed, the old alternative be- 
tween liberty and death lost its plausibility: a 
man may choose between liberty and death for 
himself, but he cannot choose between them for 
the whole human race. In his recent open letter 
to Mr. Eisenhower and Mr. Khrushchev, Bertrand 
Russell made a similar point. “Most Potent Sirs,” 
he wrote: “Never before has there been reason to 
feel that the human race was traveling along a 
road ending only in a bottomless precipice. In- 
dividual death we must all face, but collective 
_— has never, hitherto, been a grim possi- 
ity.” 

It is the vision of this bottomless precipice, this 
grim possibility of collective death, that is once 
more pushing Western leaders toward the Sum- 
mit. They will go there—most of them, at least— 
reluctantly, without much confidence that real 
settlements can be reached in the fierce light that 
beats about such heights. Mr. Dulles has been 
widely, even bitterly, criticized for making public 
his dim view of Summit meetings, but privately 
his view is widely shared. It is not hope, then, 
that is leading toward new negotiations among 
the heads of states; it is something closer to de- 
spair. Even this must be tried again. 

The trouble with conferences at the Summit is 
that by seeming to promise great settlements they 
make even minor adjustments less likely. (The 
more things seemed to change at Geneva the 
more they remained the same.) If the Cold War 
were merely a propaganda war “for the minds of 
men,” then an endless series of Summit meetings 
would be the answer for whichever power could 
develop the most persuasive public relations on 
an international scale. (Mr. Eisenhower's popu- 


fe larity in Europe soared after his Geneva appear- 


ance.) But unfortunately the Cold War is a calcu- 
lated power struggle in which grand settlements 
4 la the Congress of Vienna are impossible. 

The most that can be hoped for at the present 
time, probably, are minor adjustments and 
limited disengagements. And these will more 


likely be achieved through slow, almost imper- 
ceptible negotiations than through spectacular 
meetings among the heads of states—meetings at 
which each participant is bound and circum- 
scribed by all the public positions—both wise and 
foolish—that his government has taken in the 


past. 

The diplomatic art is a subtle art that must 
largely be practiced in secret, and one of the ma- 
jor fallacies of our time is to mistake the diplomat 
for the propagandist. The leaders of the Soviet 
Union have proved their genius for exploiting this 
fallacy for their own ends. Inevitable as a new 
Summit meeting may be, then, the real work of 
negotiation and possible agreement will likely be 
accomplished elsewhere. Because the brutal facts 
of power situations will not yield magically to 
personal encounter, as the Russians, for their own 
propaganda purposes, seem to imply. 


The power situations that will haunt any Sum- 
mit meeting are seemingly intractable. And the 
central one remains the military problem of Ger- 
many and Eastern Europe. 

In his reply to Lord Russell’s open letter, Mr. 
Khrushchev (or perhaps Mr. Donald MacLean) 
wrote: “In order to, ‘live with the other’. . . both 
sides must recognize what politicians call the 
status quo . . . Interfering in other countries’ 
domestic affairs with the aim of changing their 
social structure . . . must not be permitted.” 

Needless to say, in these words the Communist 
Party chief was not renouncing Communist sub- 
version in the remaining free nations of the world; 
he was refusing, in advance, to discuss Soviet 
control of Eastern Europe—a discussion that, 
from the Western point of view, is essential to any 
tolerable East-West “settlement” or disengage- 
ment. (“Freedom of Eastern European nations to 
choose their form of government” is among the 
items which President Eisenhower proposed to 
Premier Bulganin for negotiation. ) 


High on Mr. Bulganin’s list of items tor nego- 
tiation, on the other hand, is his concern for “the 
reduction of foreign troops in Germany.” And we 
must realize that, from the standpoint of their 
own security, this point for the Russians is also 
essential to any tolerable “settlement.” 

And here, in these two items, is a seemingly 
intractable power situation, one which cannot be 
resolved by a simple bravado or willingness to 
take “risks” by either side. If, as Mr. Khrushchev 
now clearly implies, the Soviet Union is deter- 
mined to maintain the status quo in Eastern Eu- 
rope, then we are forced to do the same in West- 
ern Europe. To weaken our military strength 


In the Magazines 


We are, so the cliché goes, a nation of doers, not 
thinkers. Like all generalizations, this one contains a 
certain truth, not to be invalidated by claiming the 
eminence of theoreticians in our past (Peirce, Gibbs, 
James, Veblen) or by citing our current supremacy in 
the theoretical sciences. It is true that “there is much 
theory made in the United States,” but—and here the 
cliché finds its firmest base—“there is no unifying 
theory of what human life is about; there is no con- 
sensus either as to the nature of reality or of the part 
we are to play in it; there is no theory of the good life 
and not much theory of the role of government in 
promoting it.” 

Robert Oppenheimer, writing in the January issue 
of Foreign Affairs, contributes a searching commen- 
tary on the state of our national culture, the function 
of government, the position of the specialist. Dr. Op- 
penheimer discerns three grave weaknesses in our 
society: “in our education, in our faltering view of 
the future, and in our difficulties in the formulation 
of policy.” He locates the causes of these failings 
most persuasively in the pressures and crises of our 
history which have led us to codify, to simplify our 
view of the world and to limit our intellectual attack 
to what is merely operative—an efficiency of the will. 
But this efficiency of ours is no longer good enough. 
“I believe,” writes Dr. Oppenheimer, “that we are 
now deeply injured by the simplifications of this 
time.” Our need for intellectual talent is critical, but 
are we going to respond to that need in terms of its 
commensurate values—values for which our national 
experience has ill prepared us? For first we must 
achieve what Dr. Oppenheimer calls “the real thing”: 
“a vastly greater intellectual vigor and discipline; a 
more habitual and widespread openmindedness; and 
a kind of indefatigability, which is not inconsistent 
with fatigue but is inconsistent with surrender.” 


Just as the Russians resisted all disarmament pro- 


there—in the hope that some great but neces- 
sarily nebulous political advantages will follow— 
would be for the West a folly for which history 
would offer no forgiveness. 

Eastern Europe, Germany: these are issues 
about which we must negotiate, which we dare 
not leave to an undirected evolution that may 
end in disaster. But the chances for fruitful ne- 
gotiations over such complexities at the Summit 
seem slim indeed. By attempting too much we 
may end with nothing. The workings of a more 
normal, less spectacular diplomacy should be re- 
stored by both East and West. 


posals in the UN between 1946 and 1953 so that it 
could catch up with the United States in the nuclear 
arms race, so we must “assume that the U.S. will 
neither propose nor accept any plan that might freeze 
the present imbalance of power.” While the “catch- 
up” policy dominates the area of nuclear weapons, 
might we not attempt a settlement with the Soviet 
Union on the latest front of the technological Cold 
War-—that of space? 

This is the suggestion of Edward A. Conway, S.J. 
in his article “Outer Space and Peace” (The Common- 
weal, January 10). “The United States could call upon 
the nations of the world to form another international 
agency, similar in structure and motivation to the 
atomic energy agency just organized in Vienna—this 
one dedicated to the joint exploration and exploita- 
tion of space for peacful purposes.” Father Conway, 
an expert on disarmament, outlines the basic steps 
such a project should take, and emphasizes twin 
necessities: all possible speed in administration and 
an official distinction between missiles and satellites. 


William F. Buckley, Jr. has repudiated President 
Eisenhower. The reasons why should not surprise 
what the National Review is fond of calling “the 
forces of the Liberal left.” In the January 18 issue of 
NR, Mr. Buckley contributes some highly decorative 
prose (he deplores the advent, among Republicans, 
of “ideological toothlessness”) to the contention that 
the President has, in his own innocence, betrayed the 
finest ideals of the G.O.P.: “The Republican Party, 
under Mr. Eisenhower, is in danger of suffering the 
final humiliation: it is coming to resemble Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s own descriptions of his political philosophy: 
it is becoming, in a word, incoherent.” Perhaps; but 
aaa will have to learn to bite harder than 


PAMPHILUS 


THE JEWISH-CHRISTIAN CONTRADICTION 


It Means Profound Differences in Approach to World Affairs 


Arthur A, Cohen 


In the ancient Good Friday liturgy of the Catholic 
Church, in the midst of incessant pleadings for all 
conditions of men, the following prayer is made: 
“Let us pray for the unbelieving Jews: that our God 
and Lord will remove the veil from their hearts, so 
that they too may acknowledge our Lord Jesus 
Christ . . . Almighty, eternal God, who does not 
withhold Thy mercy even from Jewish unbelief, 
heed the prayers we offer for the blindness of that 
people, that they may acknowledge the light of Thy 
truth, which is Christ, and be delivered from their 
darkness: through the same Lord, Jesus Christ. 
Amen.” 

Not alone in receiving the attentive solicitude of 
the Church, the Jews are thus singled out for unique 
compassion. 

Needless to say, I am under no illusion that the 
Catholic Church would alter its liturgy to conform 
to the reigning unbelief of contemporary culture. 
But that she should continue, in this age of “toler- 
ance” and religious disinterest—a time when religion 
has become increasingly popular as it has become 
increasingly vulgar—to ask God’s mercy on the un- 
belief ot Israel is a fact I find extremely significant. 

I find this fact particularly significant in view of 
the equally pertinent fact that Israel also maintains 
a liturgy of prayer on behalf of the unbelieving na- 
tions of the world. And these presumably include the 
nations in Christendom. Two prayers in the liturgy 
of Judaism come to mind immediately—not prayers 
attendant upon specific events or crises of faith, but 
general, daily, and repeated prayers. 

The former of these prayers affirms that God never 
rejects His elect, that He will deliver His people 
from the midst of nations, that through Israel's unity 
the nations will come to worship and glorify Him 
alone; while the second prayer, the better-known 
Alenu, reaffirms the conviction of God's unity and 
prays that the world will be united under His 
dominion, that idolatry will wither and pass away, 
that “the inhabitants of the world may know and 
acknowledge that unto Thee every knee must bow, 
and every tongue swear; before Thee, O Lord our 


Mr. Cohen, whose Martin Buber has recently been pub- 


lished, is at present preparing a book on The Making of 
the Jewish Mind. 


God they shall kneel and fall prostrate; and all of 
them shall willingly submit to the power of Thy 
kingdom.” 

The prayer of Good Friday and the prayers of 
the synagogue, though directed to the same unity of 
belief, are obviously incompatible. And their incom- 
patibility points toward profound differences be- 
tween the Christian and the Jewish approaches to 
history and world problems. Where the Christian, 
with prophetic casuistry, reads Jewish hopes as hav- 
ing already been fulfilled, the Jew affirms that, pre- 
tensions to the contrary, idolatry persists, the nations 
are in unbelief, and only at the end of days will 
God’s elect be fulfilled and history united under the 
dominion of heaven. 

Where Christianity assumes fulfillment, Judaism 
denies it. Where Christianity affirms the completion 
of history (or at least the accomplishment of that 
instrument whereby history, in God’s time, may be 
completed) Judaism insists upon the open, unquali- 
fied, and unredeemed character of history. In sum, 
where Christianity asks that Israel remove its veil, 
Israel insists that it is only delusion which imagines 
that the veil is removed or removable until a true 
Messiah appears to redeem the time. 


These theological differences, fundamental and 
irreducible, have been obscured in our day. At first 
glance it would appear that such obscurity is prefer- 
able to the bitter and rancorous relations between 
Judaism and Christianity which prevailed in previous 
centuries. We must, however, draw certain crucial 
distinctions before we succumb to the goodwill 
which dominates the present moment. 

Goodwill may be profound or superficial—it may 
arise from the endless resources of human love or it 
may be the hypocritical gloss of human beings who 
don’t care. It is essential to maintain, against the 
superficiality of contemporary Judaeo-Christian fra- 
ternity and brotherhood, the fact that Judaism and 
Christianity divide profoundly. This division is not 
repaired by the impermanent cement of sociology 
or the religious ignorance of contemporary man. 

Judaism still asserts that history is not redeemed. 
Christianity still maintains that it is. This is a funda- 
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mental and irreducible disagreement, which divides 
Judaism and Christianity to the end of time. But this 
difference is not without consequences for the con- 
duct of world affairs. If the world is unredeemed, 
there is no normative principle against which to 
judge world order other than one which takes into 
account, fully and deeply, the unredeemed character 
of that order. 

The Christ is, from the Jewish point of view, no 
guide to “the world”—because the Christ vanquishes 
“the world”: “I have overcome the world.” In this 
sense, the anarchism of the Philokalia, Father Zos- 
sima, and Dorothy Day are of a piece. History—“the 
world”—exists only to be rejected—it no longer con- 
ditions the saved. 

The obvious fact that history does exist—in spite of 
the insistence of Christian radicals that its conditions 
be transcended—is, for the Jew, empirical evidence 
of a high order that history is not yet marked with 
the transforming power of the divine. For him, the 
only principle which can be used to judge history 
is one which asserts that history is still open—that its 
time has not come, that however closed from the 
vantage point of the Creation, it is open from the 
perspective of its end, consummation, and transfig- 
uration. Where Christianity (in what I take to be its 
authentic forms) has made the possibility of a new 
salvation redundant, Judaism must keep it open, 
because history bears the seed of the true Messiah. 

Where Christianity seems to be pessimistic about 
history, such pessimism is to my mind a betrayal of 
its own self-definition: there can be no real pes- 
simism if there is a Church, a saving act, a divine 
intervention that has articulated the basis of reunit- 
ing fallen man to his source in God. Christianity 
should be optimistic. 

Judaism, on the other hand, which seems imper- 
turbably optimistic (such optimism is a consequence 
of the incredibly shallow “me-tooism” which char- 
acterizes Judaism on the American scene), should 
be fundamentally pessimistic. Its pessimism arises 
from the fact that it has two tasks: to call out to the 
world’s smugness and satisfaction, to unsettle history, 
to probe its idolatries, its arrogance, its sureness, and 
at the same time to guard against false hope, cau- 
tion against deceiving apocalypticism, protect its 
trust from the disillusionment of false messianism. 


Judaism has, I would contend, betrayed itself. 
Such betrayal is, however, neither a new nor com- 
pelling phenomenon in Judaism. The destiny of 
Israel is self-betrayal and repentance—an endless 
rhythm of stupid back-sliding and regeneration. 

Judaism has just passed through a century of back- 
sliding. The transparency of the German-Jewish 
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symbiosis ended in tragedy; the American-Jewish — 


symbiosis (although, God spare us, not yet ended in 
tragedy) repeats the conspicuous pattern of histori- 
cal Jewish back-sliding. It is no wonder that the 
Jew should back-slide in the Diaspora—for the Jew 
tends to live in two spheres: one, in which he is 
bound by supernatural ties that never yield to his- 
tory or to nature; two, in which he is natural man, 
subject to the temptations of man—the passion for 
acceptance, wealth, comfort—all the vulgarity of the 
human order. 

There is unending tension between his natural 
inclination and his supernatural vocation. The cul- 
tural symbiosis that he has forged between Ameri- 
canism and Judaism is precarious. There is no need 
to document this. Will Herberg and others have 
exhibited how tenuous is the adjustment, how narrow 
the ridge he walks, how yawning the abyss. The 
natural man dominates; the supernatural vocation 
is suppressed. 

The medieval confrontation of Judaism and 
Christianity is singularly unbefitting our time. It 
came to pass under conditions of the most grotesque 
and contrived caricature. Characteristic of both 
Catholic and Protestant images of the Jew was the 
conviction of his living death. The Jew, having died 
with the advent of Christianity, must be either ghost 
or devil to survive so persistently. It never crossed 
the consciousness of Christian theology that the sur- 
vival and, what is more, the continued development 
of Judaism had providential significance for the Jew 
in opposition to Christianity. 

The role which Christianity can perform in the 
face of contemporary Judaism is to revive the tradi- 
tion of adversus judaeos. As I have tried to indicate, 
there is considerable basis and motivation for the 
relocation of religious polemics in our day: if 
Christianity is true it must be urged in the face of 
Judaism. It cannot, however, be urged as it was in 
days past. The triumph of Christianity over Judaism 
in the Middle Ages was a triumph faute de mieux. 
The Jew was the victim to be treated as Christendom 
chose—one day succored with kindness, the next day 
thrown to the flames. 

Were this possible in our day—and the secular 
state has not made this completely impossible—it 
would accomplish as little now as it did then. The 
classic form of adversus judaeos was unhistorical, 
because it did not recognize the fact that it opposed 
only a construction, a theological abstraction. How 
many were the works of Christian apologetics writ- 
ten without the vaguest knowledge of Jews or Juda- 
ism, fabricated, without historical qualification, out 
of the ancient and questionable polemics of the 
Gospels. The Jew was little addressed. As the litera- 
ture indicates, many such apologetic works were 
written to comfort some unlettered divine who was 
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suffering at the hands ot a more skilled Jewish 
dialectician. 

The new form of adversus judaeos must meet the 
crucial question of the Jew: what is the evidence of 
the world’s redemption? Construe evidence as broadly 
as one will—whether it be the evidence of history or 
the evidence of the spirit—the Jew remains outside 
Christianity in the conviction that the redemption of 
the world is a chimera, that what it promises, it does 
not fulfill. 


At this moment of history, religion has been singu- 
larly unproductive. Every meeting that J have at- 
tended of religious people seeking to articulate bases 
of common action in a thermonuclear age reduces 
itself to self-congratulatory platitudés. (I must, in 
conscience, exclude the seminars of The Church 
Peace Union, which are remarkably sophisticated, 
productive, and imaginative.) What becomes clear is 
that the reach of constructive theology falls short of 
contemporary events. 

Protestantism tends to talk of peace either in terms 
that would frighten the most ardent Machiavellian 
or else replays the record of World War I pacifism; 
Roman Catholicism strikes me as moving in an at- 
mosphere of moral casuistry—beautifully statistical 
and well-balanced, but utterly remote. Protestantism 
tends either toward the moral realism of Niebuhr or 
sentimental pacifism, while Roman Catholicism tends 
toward an arid rationalism. 

The contribution of a revised adversus judaeos, or 
as this is, a contra christianos, to the crises of mod- 
ern history would lie in the relatively unexplored 
territory of contemporary statecraft and political 
theory. There is a prevailing tendency to leave prob- 
lems of political theory to the experts, whether such 
experts be professional scholars or professional states- 
men. The assumption on which we operate, as Henry 
Kissinger has observed, is that politics is so totally 
adventitious that its theory can no longer be articu- 
lated. 

This assumption demands that human beings trust 
the prudence of politicians. Having no choice, no 
control, no principles in terms of which to charge 
politics with obligations, we abdicate. Needless to 
say, the willingness to repose confidence in experts 
creates the preconditions of the authoritarian state. 
It is evident that the moment the people debar their 
own intelligence and judgment from competency, 
they have granted the pretensions of the state to 
omnipotence and wisdom. We need not delude our- 
selves, the state—whether democratic or totalitarian 
by law—will always accept the mantle of omniscience 
and superior competence. At the lowest level it makes 
life easier for the state to operate without criticism. 


It is also a dangerous temptation to carry the 
egregious burden of statesmanship from simple pa- 
ternalism to tyranny. 


The contention of the Jew in the face of contem- 
porary history is to mistrust its solutions and, in con- 
siderable measure, to charge Christianity anew with 
the burden of proof. If the culture of the West is 
Christian—as Christopher Dawson, Martin D’Arcy 
and other distinguished Catholic theologians assert— 
there is need to show forth the fabric of that Chris- 
tianity. If history, however, is shot through with the 
demonic—as Bultmann, Tillich, and Niebuhr would 
argue—it must be shown in what sense Christianity 
functions in the world at all. 

If, as the Jew says, history is unfulfilled, and crea- 
tion is yet open before the end, the Jew has an obli- 
gation, perhaps more profound even than that of the 
Christian, to join issue with history, to ready it for 
the end. The mere fact that the Jew has no invest- 
ment in the historical order places upon him, more 
profoundly, the burden of shaping it. 

In essence, my own position is that Jewish mes- 
sianism does not depend upon the reformation of the 
temporal order, the transformation of man through 
extraordinary, but fundamentally terrestrial, means. 
The crude materialism of early Jewish messianism 
has been and will continually be purged. It is only 
the community that can hope to affect society and 
the state, only the community, preoccupied with the 
facta bruta, not the dialectical abstractions of the 
human situation, that can hope to affect the total 
order of power. The community—the family, the re- 
ligious fellowship, the labor union, to take random 
examples—alone can hope to restructure primary 
human relations and ultimately affect the exercise of 
power. 

In the last analysis, however, only the passion of 
man to seek God and know Him can supply any abid- 
ing source of strength wherewith to alter the demonic 
use of power in history. The turning of history to 
Him who transcends it comes only by the effort to 
rethink the foundations on which history and power 
are based. 

Christianity is characterized by hope. Judaism is 
characterized by trust. The hope that what is be- 
lieved has come to pass and will be justified is Chris- 
tian hope. The trust that what is not yet, but is yet 
readied, will come to pass is Jewish trust. The join- 
ing of a fulfilled hope and an unfulfilled trust, in 
mutual encounter with the obduracy of man and the 
unyielding order of history, is still to be tried. At this 
juncture, no advent of community, no opportunity 
tor fresh discovery, can be turned aside either by the 
Christian or the Jew. 
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Much of Our Strategy is Based on an 
Illusion 


Michael Harrington 


It is a dangerous, current cliché to say America is in 
the midst of a deep crisis. For suddenly, with the 
success of Sputnik, our mood of righteous self- 
congratulation has given way to the mood of the 
crash program. And our new sense of urgency de- 
velops simply as a reaction to Russia’s technological 
achievement. Thus it is that so many can argue that 
the crisis wil] be resolved if only the United States 
can close the gap in military research, if only the old 
nuclear supremacy can be restored. 

It is in this approach that we can identify a crucial 
paradox—that the burst of new discussion and new 
plans deepens the obscurity which surrounds the 
central problem of American policy; that all this 
newness is an energetic, seemingly purposeful method 
for continuing old and outworn attitudes. 

This is true mainly because our new crisis- 
consciousness conceals two of the most important 
aspects of American policy. First, our plight today 
is, in a profound sense, more political than tech- 
nological. And second, this critical situation did not 

pear out of the blue, like a Russian moon in the 

; rather, it is part of a deep and continuing proc- 
ess, dating back to the very origins of the Cold War 
itself. In short, almost all of the discussion today 
evades the very core of the problem: for over a 
decade, American policy has been unable to frame 
a political response to the challenge of Communism. 

Sputnik, of course, has a military meaning. But 
this can be seen as the crucial fact only if one as- 
sumes that the immediate, single-minded goal of 
Soviet Communism is the nuclear destruction of the 
West. But if one questions this assumption (as George 
Kennan questioned it in his recent Reith Lectures), 
if one sees the real challenge of Communism as 
political, then Sputnik takes on a new, and an even 
more terrifying, dimension. It becomes, not simply 
or even primarily, a weapon of war: it is transformed 
into an enormous instrument of Communist per- 
suasion, of Communist political struggle. And if 
America was incapable of a political response to the 
grim image of Stalin’s Russia, how will it react to 
Khrushchev’s much more alluring lies? 

Thus, in order to arrive at a serious discussion of 
what must now be done in order to “wage” peace, 
and, at the same time, adequately respond to the 
new Soviet challenge, we must review the basic 
political patterns of the Cold War. Only in this way 


Mr. Harrington has written on political and cultural 
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THE REAL COLD WAR 


can we avoid the spurious novelty, the seeming 
response, of the crash program; only in this way can 
we arrive at a realistic sense of urgency. : 

For over a decade, the main outlines of American 
policy have been clear enough. The style of Dean 
Acheson differed from the style of John Foster Dulles, 
but the strategy of the two Secretaries of State has 
been basically the same. The United States has seen 
the primary challenge of Communism as military. 
It has, therefore, responded by organizing a system 
of alliances: the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
~ Southeast Asia Treaty Organization, the Bagdad 

‘act. 

Today, these groupings resemble nothing more 
than a house of cards. The recent NATO conference, 
beset by the problems of French colonialism and 
European neutralism, was, in spite of brave reas- 
surances, a failure. The Bagdad Pact is becoming 
more and more of a liability in the Middle East, a 
part of the general disintegration of American policy 
there; and the best that can be said of SEATO is that 
it has hardly progressed from the communique stage 
and is more or less irrelevant to Asia’s problems. 

Along the way there were, of course, various 
aborted attempts at infusing political and social con- 
tent into American policy. Some of these, like the 
Marshall Plan and Point Four, were generous and 
creative in intention, but they inevitably became 
subordinate to America’s dominant military strategy. 
To cite but one example: more aid today goes to 
Chiang’s Formosa and Rhee’s South Korea than to 
Nehru’s India. As a result, the “independent” nations 
throughout the world, that immensely important 
“uncommitted third of mankind,” have become in- 
creasingly suspicious of American intentions. 


But the problem is not merely negative: the lack 
of a political and social response. For the military 
alliances, justified almost exclusively in tactical terms, 
implied a political and social policy. In a struggle in 
which America presented itself as the champion of 
“democracy,” Franco, Rhee, Chiang, Bao Dai, Son- 
gramm and practically every other anti-democratic 
defender of the “status quo” was included in the 
camp of the “free world.” 

In Southeast Asia, for instance, the political con- 
tent of American policy was for years determined by 
support it gave to French colonialism and to an 
absentee emperor of Indochina. More recently, the 
triumphant answer of American diplomacy to the 
surge of nationalism in the Middle East was the state 
visit to Washington of His Majesty, Saud of Arabia, 
that perfect symbol of feudal backwardness in 
alliance with oi] imperialism. 

This sketchy review is, of course, oversimplified. 
The Berlin Airlift, for example, was a genuine polit- 
ical response to Soviet challenge, and one that paid 
off handsomely for freedom everywhere. But in the 
main, the pattern of the last decade has been one 
of the increasing militarization of American foreign 
policy. Rhetorically, the United States has cam- 


Boa 


racy; but in it has ted itself 
millions as a colossus empty of a democratic political 
or social content, subordinating all to military ends. 


The Communists, on the other hand, have waged 
a ceaseless and effective political struggle. They have 
defended totalitarianism in the name of humanism, 
they have crushed free elections in the name of 
“people’s democracy.” And yet, their huge lie has 
captured the minds of millions of European workers 
and Asian ts. A year after the Soviet Union 
murdered a revolution in cold blood in the streets of 
Budapest and stood revealed to the whole world as 
a ruthless anti-democratic power, it is reaching a new 
high in its political prestige. Why? 

Any answer to this question is, of course, complex. 
Yet, I think we can see the basic factors involved in 
an answer in the success of the Communist political 
war: we are dealing here with an anti-imperialist 
imperialism. The Communists, obviously, are op- 
ponents of “Western imperialism” only because this 
is the road to their own conquest of power. But in 
the course of the struggle, what the Indochinese or 
the Indonesian peasant sees is not the totalitarian 
reality of Khrushchev’s Russia or Mao’s China, but 
rather the remaining imperialisms and militarism 
of Western policy. They see that the French fought 
in Indochina with a professional army composed in 
part of veterans of the Nazi Africa Corps—and that 
Ho commanded an army of volunteers. In that one 
fact there is more than a century of sorry Western 
history. 

But more than anti-imperialism is involved. To the 
underdeveloped countries, Russia’s transition, within 
four decades, from a third-rate European power to 
a contender for world mastery has an enormous 
appeal. It may well be that the symbolism of Sput- 
nik as a quick summation of this transformation will 
be of greater moment to our history than its useful- 
ness as a weapon. India today is faced with a deep 
economic crisis. How long will its millions be content 
to follow a slow, unaided parliamentary road toward 
industrialization? How soon will they emulate Mao’s 
China as a way out? 

Anti-imperialism is but one base of the Russian 
political successes. In Western Europe, particularly 
in France and Italy, anti-capitalism has given the 
Communists control of huge workers’ movements, 
and this will continue as long as there are no alterna- 
tives in sight. It is incredible to remember that the 
strength of the Communists was maintained through- 
out the period of the Marshall Plan, indeed on the 
basis of to the Marshall Plan—incredible, 
unti] we remember that the condition of the worker 
in France and Italy, his relative share of the national 
income, did not increase during this time. 

We could summarize this whole process in a para- 
dox of momentous proportions. In our time, the 
imperialist totalitarianism of Communism has suc- 
ceeded in winning the support of countless millions 


of anti-imperialists and democrats; and to much of 
the world the camp of democracy has appeared more 
and more as mindless, conscienceless power which 
defends, in the name of “security,” oil feudalism and 
discredited despots. 

But this need not be so. It is not a condition deter- 
mined by some relentless, a priori march of history. 
It could be otherwise if the United States could make 
an adequate political response to the challenge of 
Communism. In what follows, let me sketch the kinds 
of steps which, I think, might indicate to the world 
that the American response was changing. 


First, and foremost, the United States must be- 
come, in the eyes of the world, a positive force for 
peace. And this cannot be done (President Eisen- 
hower to the contrary) by topping off a NATO 
campaign for missile bases in Europe with an address 
to Congress on our fight for “total peace.” There must 
be a reality behind the political appeal, and this 
requires a basic reorientation of American policy. 

Nuclear tests are a case in point. The standard 
argument against a unilateral cessation of testing by 
the United States is that this would give an enormous 
advantage to the Russians in an area where our 
nation must maintain its superiority. But this argu- 
ment, it seems to me, conceives of the whole matter 
schematically, as if it were a simple problem of mili- 
tary logistics. It leaves out the political possibilities 
inherent in a policy of unilateral cessation. Once 
America stopped its tests, could Russia continue its 
program? Particularly if the American move were 
made the object of an intensive and world-wide 
campaign? Such a dramatic change in policy, such a 
posture of actually seeking peace through action, 
would, I think, force the Russians to respond in kind. 

The same considerations are at work in the ques- 
tion of the withdrawal of American troops from 
Europe. It must be remembered that the Russians 
have made an offer on the withdrawal question. 
(Indeed, if America had announced acceptance of 
the Russian proposition at the end of October 1956, 
and begun to withdraw some token American forces 
at once, a terrific blow in defense of the Hungarian 
Revolution might have been struck.) But here again, 
a narrow, a passive, a too-neat military logic has 
prevailed. 

Now, however, in the recent con between 
George Kennan and Dean Acheson, this issue has at 
last become one of dispute and debate. It is revealing 
to look at the counterposed arguments. Mr. Kennan 
has made a significant break with previous American 
thinking (including his own) in his Reith Lectures. 
He has challenged the basic assumption of American 
policy, the notion that the imminent danger is one 
of Russian attack. 

“I have the impression,” he has said, “that our 
calculations in this respect [troop withdrawal, Ger- 
many] continue to rest on certain questionable as- 
sumptions and habits of thought: on an overrating 
of the likelihood of a Soviet effort to invade Western 
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Europe, on an exaggeration of the value of the 
satellite armies as possible instruments of Soviet 
offensive policy, on a failure to take into account the 
implications of the ballistics missile; and on a serious 
underestimation of the advantages to Western 
security to be derived from a Soviet military with- 
drawal from Central and Eastern Europe.” 

As far as it goes, the Kennan statement is excel- 
lent; it does raise the question of the basic assump- 
tions of American policy in Europe for over a decade. 
For example, all of the considerations which Mr. 
Kennan advances in his discussion of troop with- 
drawal are also relevant to NATO; they cast shadows 
upon that sacrosanct monument to a decade of mili- 
tary thinking. But more, Mr. Kennan’s position has 
the virtue of seeing the problem of Germany as 
political. To me, the most significant point in his 
statement is that there has been “an overrating of 
the likelihood of a Soviet effort to invade Western 
Europe .. .” Once this cherished axiom of American 
policy is discarded, then, and only then, is the way 
open for a creative answer to the Russian political 
threat. 

At the same time, Dean Acheson’s criticisms of 
Mr. Kennan cannot be dismissed out of hand. One of 
them, in particular, carries considerable weight. The 
former Secretary of State does not believe that the 
Russians can carry out a withdrawal on their side 
since such an action “would lead to the immediate 
overthrow of the Russian-controlled regimes of East- 
ern Europe and to social changes whose repercus- 
sions within the Soviet Union would imperil the 
regime itself, or would be thought to imperil 

We must credit Mr. Acheson’s realism on this point. 
But then, one wonders: if Russian withdrawal from 
Eastern Europe would have the effect which he de- 
scribes, should not our policy be concentrated on 
forcing precisely this turn of events? And even in 
Mr. Kennan’s terms, a gain would be made if the 
United States could force the Russians to back down 
from their previous offer. As it stands today, the 
Communists, as usual, appear as the camp which is 
really concerned with peace and makes the sug- 
gestion of withdrawal, while the Americans, again as 
usual, search for all kinds of reasons to reject the 
Russian offer. If George Kennan’s proposals had the 
impact of destroying this myth—and nothing more— 
they might be worth acting upon. 

But more is possible than simply shattering a myth. 
It is true that the Kennan proposal demands Russian 
acceptance and could be lost in a maze of negotia- 
tions. But an American policy of unilateral troop 
withdrawal, coupled with a demand that the Russians 
live up to their previous offer, would have a devastat- 
ing political effect. Again, we must ask ourselves 
whether the Russians could afford to keep their 
troops in Eastern Europe in face of the fact of an 
American withdrawal from Western Europe. As in 
the case of nuclear tests, the weight of an American 
initiative might force the Russians’ hand. 

(For that matter, we still have not pierced the 
mystery of Mikoyan’s role in Budapest in October 


1956, and the Russian announcement that they were 
willing to permit Hungary to leave the Warsaw Pact. 
There conceivably could be a Communist tendency 
in Moscow which, for one reason or another, wants 
to liquidate the Communist operation in at least some 
of the Eastern European countries.) . 


Both of these changes in policy, the cessation of 
nuclear tests and the withdrawal of American troops 
from Europe, are unilateral in character. That is, they 
both involve a truly “bold” foreign policy which 
would seize the initiative from the Russians. What, 
then, of the issue of negotiations? 

The first thing that must be said about negotiations 
is that here the American position in the recent past 
has meant a considerable defeat for this country. 
When so doughty a follower of the State Department 
policy as Konrad Adenauer breaks ranks and speaks 
at the NATO conference of the necessity of thinking 
about negotiations, then Mr. Dulles has convinced 
no one, not even his best political friend. Here again, 
it is obvious that America’s attitude toward negotia- 
tions should be aggressive, that the initiative must 
not continue to be taken so monotonously by that 
great letter writer, Premier Bulganin. 

Yet, strangely enough, there is a great logic in what 
Mr. Eisenhower and Mr. Dulles have been saying 
about the content of negotiations. In Europe, the 
notion of a summit conference has assumed an almost 
magical power over significant sections of the popu- 
lation. Weary of a decade of Cold War, faced with 
the knowledge that their function as NATO allies is 
to act as a “trip-wire” for World War III, many 
Europeans seize upon the least chance and convert 
it into a great hope. 

In the sense that this is a measure of their longing 
for peace, it is a mood with which one must sym- 
pathize. But the question of content, of the real 
possibilities for a peaceful settlement through 
negotiations, is another thing. The mistake of Mr. 
Eisenhower and Mr. Dulles was not so much their 
critique of negotiations, but rather the way in which 
they placed the United States in opposition to the 
European and Asian mood which demanded nego- 
tiations, i.e., in opposition to a tremendous yearning 
for peace. 

The conflicts of the Cold War are not arbitrary— 
the result of malevolent cliques in the two major 
camps. They are aspects of two competing ways of 
organizing the world. Negotiations could succeed if 
they were to result in a division of the world between 
the two powers—at the cost of giving up any active 
struggle for the one third of the world which lives 


under Communist tyranny. But they cannot, in the — 


foreseeable future, secure a just peace. 

But the fact that negotiations cannot create a basic 
new reality, that they can only formalize existing 
relationships and deal with peripheral issues, does 
not mean that the United States should oppose them. 
It has already been pointed out that the Eisenhower- 
Dulles public stance deeply offends—even outrages— 


{ 


"the aspirations of millions in Europe and Asia. More 


than that, the American attitude seems to be trapped 
in a suicidal fatalism: it leaves propaganda and 

litical maneuvering as the exclusive concerns of 
the Communists. 

An America which would go to a summit meeting 
with its present program would come back empty- 
handed, because that program contains no active, no 
creative, political element. An America which would 
go to a summit conference prepared, let us say, to 
challenge the Russians to withdraw troops from East 
Europe in response to an American withdrawal from 
the West, such an America would have the chance 
of scoring a significant political victory. 


These three points are, of course, only the im- 
mediate steps which a reorientation of American 
policy toward political realism might necessitate. 
Deeper, more basic changes would ultimately have 
to take place. 

In Asia, for instance, where China stands as the 
symbol of totalitarian, and India of democratic, in- 
dustrialization, the United States must be committed 
to a policy of massive aid to the latter nation. The 
gap between the American funds directed to Chiang 
and those granted to Nehru is literally incredible. 
It will have to be drastically closed if India’s freedom 
is to be saved. 

Indeed, until American policy finds some way of 
genuinely reaching the dynamic and democratic 


OUR DOMESTIC DEFENSE 


The Russian satellites have shaken us out of our 
complacency more effectively than anything in 
American history. This ma the consummation of 
a process that began with the stalemate in Korea, the 
first time that our armed forces were not victorious 
in war. Perhaps this accounts for a certain stub- 
bornness, possibly an obtuseness, in dealing with 
Communist China, a sort of unwillingness to face 
unpleasant facts contrary to our —r of the 
proper order of things in our universe. The Sputniks 
eave us with no alternative but to accept the reality 
of grave and present danger .. . 

new stress on human values, on democratic 
values, is necessary for the struggle in the present 
danger. In the final showdown, the conflict between 
the East and West will not be resolved by missiles 
or bombers, but in the hearts of men. 

Free men do have the advantage, even over the 
technical efficiency to which the cg ere may be 
driven by their oppressors. They do have the pe Mo 
tage of independent thought, of loyalty to their way 
of life, even when the ne changes, and of 
vindication by history. We must continue to counter- 


forces in this world—the masses of the colonial revo- 

lution, the workers of Europe—it will move from 

failure to failure. For the path of the present policy, 

of the subordination of political and social concern 

: military strategy, is a path toward disaster and 
efeat. 

And here the impact of Sputnik has been dan- 
gerous in a peculiar sense. We are in the midst of a 
mood of crash-programism, of demands for more and 
more missile research, and this creates the delusion 
that the fundamental problem for us is technological. 
But the fundamental problem is deeper and more 
complex than that. We face a revolutionary change 
of historic proportions. Millions who were not active 
participants on the stage of history yesterday have 
become protagonists today. In such a situation, only 
a revolutionary policy can serve freedom and save 
peace. But we—and by “we” I mean not only John 
Foster Dulles and the Republicans, but Dean Ache- 
son and the Democrats as well—have talked vaguely 
of democracy and “the free world,” but at the same 
time served a policy based on the illusion that the 
primary and immediate threat of Communism was 
military. In the doing, Communism has won millions 
of volunteers to its banner. 

Unless this is changed, unless the United States 
realizes that the major challenge from Communism 
is political, we may soon face a terrible reality: not 
the reality of nuclear bombs dropped from a Sputnik, 
but the reality of millions of men who would be free 
deluded into the service of slavery because the de- 
fenders of freedom obscured their cause. 


act the Communist idea by the democratic idea. And 
means we must continue to emphasize and im- 
plement the free way of life. 

It won't be easy. It will mean higher not lower 
taxes, it will mean more work for our children in the 
schools, not less. It will mean higher standards of 
productivity for industry and labor. It will mean the 
granting in fact as now in law of full equal rights to 
all the people of this land. It will mean the continued 
demonstration in spite of the increased technical 
efficiency that the welfare of the individual human 
being is central to our way of life. 

is country was built on the conviction that life, 
liberty and the pursuit of were the 
of all. It encouraged human dignity, it fashioned a 
new nation and through the generations a united 
nation out of the many groups that came from other 
lands. There is something precious, distinctive, 
unique, at the heart of our democracy. It is worth 
epee for, and if necessary dying for. But it is 
also worth living for. 


PHILIP S. BERNSTEIN 
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The Meeting of Religion and Politics 


Love and Justice: Selections from the 
Shorter Writings of Reinhold Niebuhr 
edited by D. B. Robertson. West- 
minster Press. 309 pp. $6.00. 


by Ernest W. Lefever 


The crisis which shook the world 
when Reinhold Niebuhr, as a 
young pastor in Detroit, first 
started to write—and which still 
shakes it—is profoundly political 
and profoundly religious. The false 
interpreters of the crisis who were 
the primary targets of Niebuhr’s 
fire then and now are religious 
men who misunderstand politics 
precisely because they misunder- 
stand the religious tradition from 
which they presume to speak. 

(This is not to say that “sound” 
theology leads straight to “sound” 
political understanding. Obviously 
some “sound” theologians cannot 
discern the signs of the times and 
some people with no “theology” at 
all can be numbered among the 
prophets.) 

Niebuhr’s restless pen has al- 
ways pointed in two directions. I 
cannot recall one of his essays on 
national or international issues 
which does not include both a dis- 
cerning comment on the crisis and 
a devastating critique of the pious 
peddlers of platitudes, the “simple 
moralists,” as he calls them, who 
compound the crisis with their 
confusion. 

Niebuhr is never much con- 
cerned about the wicked prophets, 
men motivated by evil designs. 
He directs his powerful polemics 
against men with “noble inten- 
tions.” The political irrelevance 
and moral irresponsibility of the 
“children of light,” he says, is a 
result of their virtue, their desire 
to be right and pure. Herein lies 
the irony. Irony is not an acci- 
dental twist of fate that spells ca- 
tastrophe, but a hidden defect in 
virtue which promotes the tri- 
umph of disaster. 

It is precisely because Niebuhr 
is a prophet, and not a systematic 


Mr. Lefever’s book Ethics and 
United States Foreign Policy was 
reviewed in these pages last month. 
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theologian, a historian or a jour- 
nalist, that this collection of his 
fugitive essays in Love and Jus- 
tice is an indispensable supple- 
ment to his books. 

In these articles drawn from 
Christianity and Crisis, Chris- 
tianity and Society, The Christian 
Century, The Atlantic Monthly, 
The Nation, The New Leader and 
other journals, one can see Nie- 
buhr responding to current epi- 
sodes of a great drama, to the 
rapidly moving events of a larger 
story. He never pauses to fill in 
the historical context. He speaks 
in the present tense imperative to 
his contemporaries upon whom 
the momentous or less-than-mo- 
mentous events impinge directly. 


When the World War started, 
said Niebuhr in 1928, “I was a 
young man trying to be an opti- 
mist without falling into sentimen- 
tality. When it ended . . . I be- 
came a realist trying to save my- 
self from cynicism.” 

It might also be said that in the 
process of saving himself Niebuhr 
was trying to save the Protestant 
churches from the liberal illusions 
about the natural goodness and 
rationality of man he himself in- 
dulged in before the war. During 
the Great Depression he said that 
“practically every pronouncement 
on political issues by church 
bodies” was without political 
realism “and not one bit advanced 
over the romantic hopes of the 
eighteenth century which ex- 
pected the Kingdom of God as 
soon as the printed word became 
ubiquitous and universal suffrage 
general.” 

In 1940 he said that Protestant 
perfectionism “is unable to dis- 
tinguish between the peace of ca- 
pitulation to tyranny and the 
peace of the Kingdom of God.” “If 
modern churches were to sym- 
bolize their real faith they would 
take the crucifix from their altars 
and substitute the three little 
monkeys who counsel men to 
war no evil, hear no evil, see no 

Ten years later Niebuhr said 


that Christian testimony on politi- 
cal issues tends to be “either so 
irrelevant or so dangerous that a 
wise statesman will do well to 
ignore” most of it. The statesman 
can thank God that the advice 
from one source cancels out ad- 
vice from another sufficiently “to 
make their indifference politically 
expedient.” 

If the gentle reader feels that 
Niebuhr has been a bit ungentle 
with his Protestant colleagues, a 
brief exposure to the actual con- 
tent of most Protestant political 
pronouncements, denominational 
or inter-denominational, might 
set the record straight. 

Niebuhr is a true prophet be- 
cause he speaks from a tradition 
which takes history seriously. He 
always sees the specific event, 
perhaps tragic in itself, as a part 
of a larger drama which is neither 
wholly tragic nor wholly heroic, 
but more tragic than heroic. There 
are elements of this-worldly hope 
as well as other-worldly redemp- 
tion in every human situation. 
Thus he steers a course betweeen 
the banalities of the utopian sen- 
timentalists and the gloomy dirges 
of the cynics. 


One example will illustrate the 
relevance of Niebuhr’s historical 
realism and the irrelevance of the 
rational-idealism he criticizes. 
During World War II, many re- 
ligious leaders and other Ameri- 
cans expressed their interest in 
international affairs primarily by 
their preoccupation with the char- 
acter and structure of the postwar 
peace organization which most 
Americans assumed would emerge 
after the war. Millions of con- 
scientious citizens invested their 
hopes in an agency they believed 
would somehow succeed where 
the League of Nations had failed. 

Niebuhr viewed this _single- 
minded devotion to postwar peace 
machinery with no little alarm. In 
1942 he said we ought “to dream 
less of future ideal plans” and 
“look more closely at what we are 
doing now.” “The fabric of history 
is woven on one loom. The theory 


‘ 


which makes absolute distinctions 
between war and peace is false.” 
Since the character of the postwar 
world will be determined largely 
by the distribution of power 
among the great nations at the end 
of the war, he said, we ought to 
be more concerned with the mili- 
tary and political decisions during 
the war than in sketching ideal 
blueprints for the period after the 
war. History has ratified his ap- 
praisal with a vengeance. 
Niebuhr’s inconsistency, like the 
reports of Mark Twain’s death, 
has been grossly exaggerated. It is 
true that after World War I, 
Niebuhr was still a pacifist of 
sorts and a socialist of sorts, and 
that as late as 1936 he referred to 
the Soviet Union as “the most 
thrilling social venture in modern 
history.” But that is not the whole 


story. 

In 1927 while he was still a 
pacifist and seven years before he 
resigned from the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation, Niebuhr devel- 
oped a penetrating critique of 
pacifism which he elaborated in 
subsequent writing. 


Christianity Among the Religions of 
the World by Arnold Toynbee. 
pga Scribner’s Sons. 116 pp. 


By William Clancy 


In this as in his last book (An His- 
torian’s View of Religion), Profes- 
sor Toynbee plays the role of 
synthesist: surveying the vast, 
complex area of the traditional 
higher religions, he attempts to 
indicate what the future of these 
religions, acting together in a 
civilization that is struggling to be 
born, will be. And if Professor 
Toynbee as historian was, in some 
circles, a cause for controversy, 
Professor Toynbee as theologian 
seems likely, in other circles, to 
be a cause for despair. 

Whatever despair is felt, how- 
ever, will not be over Professor 


Long before he left the Social- 
ist Party Niebuhr had serious res- 
ervations about the efficacy of 
socialism. In 1932 he said “it is 
probably romantic to hope, as 
most socialists do, that all causes 
of international friction would be 
abolished” if socialism were es- 
tablished. Four years before his 
1936 statement praising Russia he 
criticized the religious preten- 
sions of Marxism and noted the 
“abuse of power” and “the growth 
rather than the diminution of poli- 
tical terrorism in Russia.” Under 
the impact of the Moscow trials, 
the Soviet attack on Finland and 
the German-Russian pact, Nie- 


_ buhr became increasingly critical 


of the U.S.S.R. 

In 19388 he compared Stalin’s 
“dictatorship” to that of Hitler 
and in 1940 he predicted the pos- 
sibility of postwar Russian expan- 
sion in Europe. He denounced 
the “subservience” of non-Russian 
Communist Parties to “Russian 
diplomacy, in all of its tortuous 
turnings.” “The trouble with all 
the comrades and semi-comrades 
is that they have made Com- 


Professor Toynbee as Theologian 


Toynbee’s intentions: they are 
manifestly good. Nor, for that 
matter, will it be over his in- 
sights: many of them are brilliant. 
It will be felt, rather, over the 
theological-philosophical hodge- 
podge that somehow emerges 
from the two. 

Professor Toynbee’s basic in- 
sight is a profound one: in mod- 
ern history a new and terrible 
phenomenon has arisen, the phe- 
nomenon of a totalitarian mate- 
rialism that takes the form of 
Nationalism and Communism. 
The root of this materialism is 
man’s worship of himself. In the 
face of this, the great religions of 
the world, forgetting their ancient 
rancors, must stand together to 
vindicate their common vision of 
man. 

Few reasonably enlightened 
theologians would oppose Profes- 


munism their Christ and Russia 
the Kingdom of God.” During 
and since the war he became in- 
creasingly critical of Soviet for- 
eign policy. In short, Niebuhr 
since 1940 has been about as soft 
on Communism as Winston 
Churchill. 


Why, then, did Niebuhr some- 
times cling emotionally to certain 
causes and shreds of Marxist 
dogma which he had already dis- 
posed of intellectually? Accord- 
ing to his own testimony, it took 
the impact of the Depression and 
war to force him to accept the 
deeper logic of his increasingly 
pragmatic political presupposi- 
tions. His personal association 
with leading socialists here and 
abroad also delayed his full ac- 
ceptance of his own insights. 

In retrospect, Niebuhr says he 
was “incredibly stupid in slowly 
arriving at a position which now 
seems valid but which required 
all the tragedies of history to 
clarify.” If this is stupidity, the 
world could do with more of it. 


sor Toynbee here. Where Profes- 
sor Toynbee falls from insight to 
sentimentality is in his specific 
recommendations. 

In his recommendations for 
Christianity, for example, Profes- 
sor Toynbee says that “we ought 
...to purge our Christian- 
ity of the traditional Christian 
belief that Christianity is unique.” 
He admits that this will be diffi- 
cult, but it must be done, he says, 
if we are to purge Christianity of 
“exclusive-mindedness and intol- 
erance.” 

The essence of the Christian 
religion is its conviction of its own 
uniqueness. The Christ has come. 
In its efforts, however well-inten- 
tioned, to explain that uniqueness 
away, Professor Toynbee’s book 
seems a curious return to the 
banalities of an eighteenth cen- 
tury kind of rationalism. 
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Anatomy ef Revolution. 
Public Affairs Press. 65 pp. $1.00. 


The brutal facts of Soviet intervention In the Hungarian 
uprising of 1956, as established In the report of a specially 
appointed UN committee, are now available In a paper- 
back condensation. 


The Rise of Khrushchev 
by Myron Rush. Public Affairs Press. 116 pp. $3.25. 


Dr. Rush penetrates the obscurity of Kremlin politics by 
analyzing the language of Party documents and spokes- 
men to find significant clues to Khrushchev’s acquisition 
of power. 


Theory and History: An Interpretation of Social and Economic 
Evolution 
by Ludwig von Mises. Yale University Press. 384 pp. $6.00. 


Various philosophical and economic systems are explored 
and related to history In this study, a summation of the 
author’s thought in the area of the social sciences. 


New Frontiers of Knowledge. 
Public Affairs Press. 125 pp. $2.75. 


In a collection of essays originally prepared as talks for 
broadcast by the Voice of America, leading writers, 
scholars and public figures express their views on the 
outlook for a future world. 


Severeignty: Aa Inquiry late the Political Geed 
by Bertrand de Jouvenel. University of Chicago Press. 320 
pp. $4.50. 


“The exploratory workings of a questing spirit”: thus the 
author describes the character of his latest book, In which 
concepts of government and social authority receive the 
creative scrutiny of a philosopher. 


The Story of the American Negre 
by Ina Corinne Brown. Friendship Press. 212 pp. $2.75. 


A noted anthropologist contributes a concise history of 
the American Negro, from the early days of the slave 
trade to the cultural, social and economic situation of 
present-day America. 


The Ashanti: A Proud People 
by Robert A. Lystad. Rutgers University Press. 212 pp. 
$5.00. 


The complex culture of the Ashanti—one of the peoples 
of the new state of Ghana—is the subject of this thorough 
and timely study. The political implications of the new 
Ashanti independence receive special attention. 


Increasing the Wealth of Nations 
by Albert Lauterbach. Public Affairs Press. 40 pp. $1.00. 


A survey of the Issues Involved in the economic advance- 
ment of peoples, this pamphlet provides the basis for a 
knowledgeable approach to a world-wide problem of iIn- 
creasing urgency. 
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